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SUMMARY 


For many years it has been predicted that group practice of 
Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi program 
alleviates social stress and that this phenomenon is measurable 
using specific social indicators. This study! examines this prediction 
in two parts: 


Part I: To test the prediction in an Australian context; and 


Part II: To relate the significance of the outcomes of Part I to 
future directions of social work for the reduction of disorder 
and suffering in society. 
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The test period in Part I was January 1983 when the size of a group 
of participants in Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi program, including Yogic Flying, reached the V1% of the 
population of Australia. Using a Box-Jenkins (ARIMA) time-series 
analysis, it found there was a significant improvement in the quality 
of national life in Australia as measured by reduced fatal traffic 
accidents, reduced unemployment, and an increased value of the 
main Australian stock market index. The results can be summarised 
as follows: 


a) Highly significant decreases (14.0%) in fatal traffic accidents, 
p = 0.0005; 

b) Highly significant decreases (8.3%) in unemployment, p = 0.0005; 
and 

c) Significant increases in the Sydney-Melbourne All Ordinaries 
Stock Exchange Index, p = 0.025. 


PART I: MAHARISHI’S TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION AND 
TM-SIDHI PROGRAM 


Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, founder of the Transcendental Meditation 
and TM-Sidhi program, maintained that every individual can live in 
accord with Natural Law. Living in accord with Natural Law means 
living in such a way that we do not violate the laws of nature. 


Life is made up of so many elements, and the behaviour of all 
these elements put together constitutes the process of 
evolution of life. All these elements and their inter- 
relationships are ruled by natural law. Everything negative 
belongs to violation of natural law. Everything positive is a fruit 
of life lived in accordance with natural law. (Maharishi, 1978, 
p. 136) 


And how can life be lived in accordance with Natural Law, Maharishi 
asked? 


Only spontaneously. Otherwise, it is impossible to know 
separately all the elements that make up natural law. It is the 
spontaneity of thought, and the spontaneity of its conversion 
into dynamic action and achievement, that takes us to 
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fulfilment. ‘Should I think this or that?’ Or, ‘Should I do this or 
that?’—that kind of analysis cannot help, because it comes at 
too late a stage. The thought has already occurred when we sit 
down to analyse it. 


If the thought is a negative one, the damage has already been 
done. We can make amends but the damage cannot be taken 
back. So, the only solution is to spontaneously act positively, 
and the only way to act positively is to be in complete harmony 
with natural law. (Maharishi, 1978, pp. 136-137) 


To achieve this goal of spontaneously thinking and acting in accord 
with Natural Law, and thereby be in “complete harmony” with it, 
Maharishi provided his Transcendental Meditation technique. 
Transcendental Meditation 


effortlessly takes the individual’s mind to that area of 
unbounded awareness [i.e., the unified field], which is the 
source of all thinking and is the home of all the laws of nature. 
At this level of unbounded consciousness all the myriads of 
separate elements which make up natural law are constantly 
and very intimately linked together, because unbounded 
awareness is an area of infinite correlation. This means there is 
such togetherness and each separate element is so close to the 
other that it is the other. (Maharishi, 1978, pp. 136-137) 


Maharishi went on to explain that 


..because of the experience of pure consciousness |i.e., 
unbounded awareness], purity is growing everywhere. 
Through Transcendental Meditation consciousness reaches 
the pure state of all life and there is the realization, ‘Ah, I am 
the source of everything. I am all-pervading’. And the 
realization comes, ‘I am the field of all possibilities, I can do 
anything’. 


The TM-Sidhi programme demonstrates this truth in a very 
practical way. Whatever one wants materializes immediately, 
when one functions from the field of pure consciousness. This 
is how impurities go away. All the people practicing the 
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Transcendental Meditation programme are purifying the 
world’s atmosphere. (Maharishi, 1978, pp. 141-142) 


In the early 1960s, Maharishi predicted that just 1% of a population 
practicing his Transcendental Meditation technique? would produce 
measurable improvements in the quality of life for the whole 
population’—that there would be a transition in society from 
turbulence and social disorder to a more orderly and harmonious 
functioning as a result of “purifying the world’s atmosphere”. In 
1978, Maharishi rhetorically asked: 


How does the influence spread from the individual who 
practices the Transcendental Meditation programme to the 
entire community, the nation, and the world? It spreads 
through the one per cent effect, which demonstrates that if one 
per cent of any population practices the TM technique, the 
entire population—be it a city, a nation, or the whole world— 
will become free of all negative tendencies. Life will have the 
support of nature and will be evolutionary. (Maharishi, 1978, 
pp. 138-139) 


Maharishi (1976, p. 46) explained the mechanics of this 1% 
phenomenon in the following way: 


What is necessary is just a small area in the whole room to 
become lighted and the whole room becomes lighted. What is 
a bulb? A very small filament. How much is that in relation to 
the whole volume of the room? A very insignificant area...that 
little orderliness increasing in the mind of an individual is good 
enough to radiate its influence. One small filament becoming 
lighted is enough to light the whole room. Like that, one person, 
one slightly-enlightened person is good enough for the whole 
society. It’s a blessing for the whole society. 


This phenomenon was measured in 1974 with respect to crime and 
reported in a paper published two years later by Borland and 
Landrith (1976). It indicated the technology not only promotes 
individual development but also alleviates major problems in the 
collective behaviour of society as a whole. The researchers named 
this the Maharishi Effect. Shortly afterwards, a landmark study was 
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published by Dillbeck, Landrith and Orme-Johnson in the Journal of 
Crime and Justice (1981) showing a decrease in crime in 48 cities 
after the intervention of the Transcendental Meditation program. 

Amplification of this effect was further predicted by Maharishi 
(1978, 1982) with the more advanced Transcendental Meditation- 
Sidhi program.’ A lower number—a group the size of the V1% of a 
population practising the program together—would be enough to 
alleviate societal stress sufficiently to neutralise acts of aggression 
and other forms of violence caused by stress in that population. This 
became known as the Extended Maharishi Effect (or super-radiance). 
Furthermore, reduction could be measurable using specific social 
indicators. For examples of actual war, in this case the crisis in the 
Middle East between Israel and Lebanon, see Orme-Johnson, 
Alexander et al. (1988), Davies and Alexander (2005), and Alexander 
et al. (1989). During the next several decades, a growing body of 
research was accumulated supporting this phenomenon in countries 
in North America, Europe, and Asia. 

For examples of more recent studies across multiple 
sociological variables in different countries, including also Cambodia 
and Peru, see: Cavanaugh, Dillbeck and Orme-Johnson (2022); 
Dillbeck and Cavanaugh (2023); Fergusson and Cavanaugh (2019); 
Fergusson, Ortiz Cabrejos, and Bonshek (2023); Gelderloos et al. 
(2019); Orme-Johnson, Alexander, et al. (1988); and Orme-Johnson 
et al. (2022). For a comprehensive analysis of the theory and 
supporting evidence of both the Maharishi Effect and the Extended 
Maharishi Effect, see Orme-Johnson and Fergusson (2018). 

What is particularly interesting about the Fergusson et al. 
(2023) study is that it identified and introduced a third category of 
the Maharishi Effect—to measure social coherence across Peru 
when children and adolescents in schools practised in a group, either 
Transcendental Meditation alone or the Transcendental Meditation- 
Sidhi program and Transcendental Meditation, i.e., a mixture of both. 
Yet even then national social indicators moved strongly in the 
desired direction indicating that perhaps the group effect of this 
technology (even Transcendental Meditation alone when practiced 
in a group) is more powerful than previously thought. I will be 
referring back to this study in the recommendation section as it has 
significant implications for the implementation at the local 
community level. 
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For the purpose of this study, the rigorous time series analysis 
methodology was chosen to test Maharishi’s proposition about the 
Extended Maharishi Effect and to see if variables previously used in 
time series analysis (i.e. traffic accidence, unemployment, and a 
stock index) would be affected within an Australian context, and to 
comment on the significance of the study’s findings for social work. 
Specifically, the aim is to support the hypothesis that when the V1% 
of the Australian population (i.e., 400 people in 1983) collectively 
practiced the Transcendental Meditation-Sidhi program in a group, 
social disorder (arising from stress in individuals) decreased and 
social coherence increased in the nation as a whole, as measured by 
key social indicators. 


Method 


A Box-Jekins autoregressive integrated moving averages (ARIMA) 
time series analysis was used to investigate the effect of the group 
practice of 400 experts in the Maharishi Technology of the Unified 
Field’ (including the Transcendental Meditation-Sidhi technique of 
Yogic Flying) during January 1983 in Goulburn, New South Wales.® 
This number equalled the V1% of the population of Australia in 
1983. The duration of the assembly was 1-29 January 1983. The 
threshold number of 400 was reached during the second week (8- 
15 January). Since some of the public data were only available 
monthly, the month of January was taken as the intervention or 
impact assessment period. This meant the predicted magnitude of 
the effect would not be as great as if the group was 400 during the 
entire month. 

The following three variables were analysed: (1) monthly 
number of fatal traffic accidents over the nine-year period between 
1976-1984, from the Australian Bureau of Statistics; (2) monthly 
unemployment numbers, seasonally adjusted, over the six-year 
period between 1978-1983, from the Australian Bureau of Statistics; 
(3) daily data over the nine-month period from September 1982 to 
May 1983 from the Sydney-Melbourne All Ordinaries Index of 
Stocks (comprised of 270 stocks in 19837). 

Other variables, such as crime, prescribed drugs and infectious 
diseases, were unable to be analysed because of statistical problems 
with the data. In the case of the three variables chosen, a time series 
impact assessment analysis was performed to measure the effect of 
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the assembly of experts in the Maharishi Technology of the Unified 
Field. 


Results 


The impact assessment period for fatal traffic accidents and 
unemploy-ment was January using monthly data; the impact 
assessment period for the daily data of the Sydney-Melbourne All 
Ordinaries Index was the first two weeks of January. Since the 
number of assembly participants was approximately the V1% of the 
population of New South Wales during the first week, it was thought 
this could have influenced the All Ordinaries Index parameter then 
as well as in the second week. The number of participants dropped 
in the third week to about 20 percent of the number in the second 
week, with a further drop in the fourth week.® 

The fatal traffic accidents data were obtained from the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics. To obtain stationarity it was 
differenced at lag 1. The time series model specified multiplicative 
moving average parameters at lags 1, 2 and 12, and a lag-zero 
(simultaneous) impact of the assembly. Diagnostic checks showed 
the model to be satisfactory, with non-significant Ljung-Box 
statistics at lags 12 and 24, homogeneous variance, and no outliers. 
Parameter estimates were robust to alternative specifications of the 
noise model. Moving average parameters were, respectively, lag 1: 
0.88, t(103) = 16.16; lag 2: 0.21, t(103) = 1.83; and lag 12: -0.32, 
t(103) = -3.25. The impact of the assembly was -34.16, t(103) = - 
3.64, p < 0.0005. 

This indicates a reduction of monthly fatal accidents by 34.16 
during January 1983, a 14.0% decline relative to the monthly rate of 
244.65 during the non-experimental baseline period, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

The unemployment data were obtained from the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics (1984, 1985). This also required differencing at 
lag 1 for stationarity. The time series model had autoregressive 
parameters at lags 2, 12, 13 and 14, together with the lag-zero impact 
parameter for the assembly. Diagnostic checks showed the model to 
be appropriate, with non-significant Ljung-Box statistics at lags 12 
and 24, no significant autocorrelations at lags 1-36, homogeneous 
variance, and no outliers. Parameter estimates were again robust to 
alternative specifications of the noise model. The values of the four 
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autoregressive parameters were, respectively, lag 2: 0.83, t(26) = 
7.97; lag 12: -0.25, t(26) = -1.97; lag 13: -0.66, t(26) = -3.51; and 
lag 14: 0.63, t(26) = 3.26. The impact of the Transcendental 
Meditation-Sidhi assembly was -39.23, t(26) = -3.77, p < 0.0005. 

These results indicate that the monthly rate of unemployed 
persons dropped by an estimated 39,230 during the impact 
assessment period, an 8.3% decline relative to the average monthly 
rate of 473,300 during the non-experimental baseline period, as also 
shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Percentage change in fatal traffic accidents and 
unemployment during the impact assessment period, as assessed by 
time series analysis. 


The data for the Sydney-Melbourne All Ordinaries Index of stocks 
were obtained from the Sydney Stock Exchange (1983). This also 
required differencing at lag 1 for stationarity. The time series model 
had a moving average parameter at lag 1 together with the impact 
parameter for the assembly. The impact parameter for the assembly 
was modelled at lags 0, 1 and 2; all three lags were significant but the 
1 day (or next day) was maximum and is reported here. 

Diagnostic checks showed the model to be suitable, with non- 
significant Ljung-Box statistics at lags 12, 24 and 36, no significant 
autocorrelations at lags 1-36, homogeneous variance, and no 
outliers. Parameter estimates were again robust to alternative 
specifications of the noise model. The value of the moving average 
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parameter was -0.097, t(439) = -2.05. The impact of the 
Transcendental Meditation-Sidhi assembly was 4.93, t(439) = 2.13, 
p < 0.025. 

This finding demonstrates that the stock index increased by an 
estimated 4.9 points per day during the two-week impact 
assessment period, over and above the average daily change during 
the non-experimental baseline period indicating increased economic 
confidence, as shown in Figure 2. 


Experimental 
Period (Large End of 
Before Group at Assembly 
Assembly Assembly) (Small Group) After Assembly 


Average Daily Change in Sydney- 
Melbourne All Ordinaries Index 


Figure 2: Average daily change in the stock index. 


Figure 2 graphs the raw average daily change in the stock index 
during the period December 1982 to February 1983 in four time 
periods: 1) the 20 market days prior to the assembly; 2) The impact 
assessment period (the first two weeks of the assembly when the 
number of participants was higher) of nine market days; 3) the 
second two weeks of the assembly when the number of participants 
was smaller at 10 market days; and 4) the 20 market days following 
the assembly. The results in Figures 1 and 2 show” 


=" a highly significant reduction in fatal traffic accidents of 
14%, or 34.2 fewer fatal accidents, p = 0.0005; 


=" a highly significant reduction in unemployment of 8.3%, or 
39,230 fewer unemployed persons, p = 0.0005; and 
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"a significant increase in the Sydney-Melbourne All 
Ordinaries Stock Exchange Index, or an increase of 4.9 
points per day, p = 0.025. 


Discussion of Empirical Evidence 


This research, using time series analysis for fatal traffic accidents, 
unemployment and the stock index, indicates the similar effect of 
this technology in Australia with respect to these three variable, 
adding to the growing body of empirical research undertaken in the 
northern hemisphere. Previous studies that have investigated these 
social variables using time series analysis include: 


a For fatal traffic accidents—in the U.S., see Davies & 
Alexander (1989), Orme-Johnson et al. (1988), and Dillbeck 
et al. (1989); in Holland see Burgmans et al. (1989); and in 
Israel, see Orme-Johnson et al. (1988); 


= For unemployment—in Canada and U.S., see Cavanaugh 
(1987), Cavanaugh et al. (1988), and Dillbeck et al. (1988); 
and 


= For the stock index—in Israel, see Orme-Johnson et al. 
(1988); in the United Kingdom; see Beresford et al., 1989); 
and in the U.S., see Lanford (1989). 


In addition to the significant results of these indicators individually, 
this time series analysis research documents a holistic improvement 
in the quality of life of Australia during the month of the assembly of 
400 experts in the Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field. What 
is particularly interesting and significant about the results is the 
relationship uncovered between traffic accidents, unemployment 
and the stock market. Regardless of what each indicator actually 
means, each has been significantly and simultaneously affected by 
some new factor in its series. Yet there is no obvious direct link 
between traffic accidents and either unemployment or the stock 
index. 

Many of the studies above used multiple indicators or a quality 
of life index, including both traffic accidents and the stock index, 
along with many others. One quality of life study conducted on a 
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state level in Rhode Island, also showed a significant drop in 
unemployment (Dillbeck et al., 1989). The Israel study (i.e., Orme- 
Johnson et al., 1988) showed that when meditating numbers were 
low, six different indicators generally moved independently of each 
other (i.e., were random or incoherent), but when the V1% (referred 
to as the super-radiance number, i.e., the threshold number of 
practitioners in any given population necessary to generate the 
Extended Maharishi Effect) was achieved, these normally 
uncorrelated indicators now moved in the predicted direction (i.e., 
were orderly or coherent). The authors suggested this simultaneous 
movement across all indicators when super-radiance was achieved 
indicated a more coherent, balanced society in which the various 
parts and interests are better co-ordinated within a dynamic whole, 
echoing Maharishi analogy of how “one small filament becoming 
lighted is enough to light the whole room”. 

Such an underlying holistic relationship would tend to support 
a theoretical model of a field effect of consciousness. The empirical 
evidence is strong. In all cases, data have been obtained from 
publicly available records that are accessible for review and analysis 
by anyone, and in many cases predictions were lodged with relevant 
authorities or made publicly in advance. 

The later study by Davies and Alexander (2005) is perhaps the 
best example of the power of this technology. Its structure has made 
it one of the most powerful in the history of the social sciences 
(Davies & Alexander, 2005; Oates, 2002). It focused on the long- 
running Lebanese war, but to see if this fighting could be affected not 
just once, from nearby, as with the Israel study above (Orme-Johnson 
et al., 1988), but repeatedly and from greater distances. The study 
analysed daily data on war deaths and injuries and on the overall 
level of fighting for 841 consecutive days. 

The results were outstanding. On the days of super-radiance, 
war deaths in Lebanon dropped by an average of 71%, consistent 
with the 76% decline in war deaths in the Israel study (Orme- 
Johnson et al., 1988) but with much greater statistical significance. 

Because of the large number of days in the study and the 
exceptionally strong results, the mathematical analysis of the 
probability of coincidence yielded a number almost inconceivable to 
measure—p < 10-2°), less than one chance of coincidence in ten 
million trillion (Oates, 2002). John Hagelin (1998, pp. 89-92), a 
leading physicist in field theories, suggested that: 
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Considering the highly statistically significant findings of these 
and other published scientific studies on the effects of group 
practice, one could safely conclude that the Maharishi Effect is 
the most thoroughly tested and rigorously established 
phenomenon in the history of social science. These findings 
confirm, with a rare degree of scientific certainty, that societal 
coherence can be enhanced, and that societal stress and 
conflict can be alleviated, by the group practice of the TM-Sidhi 
program by a small proportion of the population. (Hagelin, 
1998, pp. 89-92) 


Field Effects of Consciousness 


Ancient Vedic knowledge maintains there exists a unified field at the 
basis of creation, which is conscious and can be directly experienced 
through Transcendental Meditation. More recently, Hagelin (2015, p. 
35) said of unified field: 


The whole universe emerges, stage by stage, in very precisely 
understood mechanics from universal pure intelligence, the 
unified field, giving rise to the world of matter. And the whole 
understanding by science of the dynamics of that unity—the 
mechanics of creation—the mechanics of the emergence of this 
ever-changing, relative universe from the never-changing 
Absolute, mortality from the field of immortality—that is the 
focus of physics today. 


As Maharishi says: 


Now from the investigation of modern science we have the 
unified field, the home of all the laws of nature. And from Vedic 
Science we know this field to be a field of pure consciousness, 
of infinite creativity. It is the field of pure intelligence, of pure 
consciousness. (cited in Oates, 2022, p. 122) 


As far back as 1963, Maharishi said: 


With the rapid pace of development in nuclear physics, the day 
does not seem far off when some theoretical physicist will 
succeed in establishing a unified field theory. The discovery of 
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this one basis of material existence will mark the ultimate 
achievement in the history of physical science. This will assist 
in turning the world of physical science toward the science of 
mental phenomena. And at the extreme limit of this 
investigation will be found the state of pure consciousness, that 
field of transcendental nature lying beyond all the relative 
existence (cited in Oates, 2002, pp. 121-122) 


Recently, Tony Nader (2015) developed in precise detail the idea 
that the unified field can be identified with the field of consciousness 
where, in turn, consciousness is given an axiomatic basis. The result 
is an axiomatic approach to consciousness with the primacy 
postulate that consciousness is all there is. 

Kuhn (1962) had suggested that science proceeds by 
revolutions into different paradigms. It is suggested that along with 
the paradigm shift in the physical sciences from a classical reality to 
a quantum mechanical reality (and culminating in unified field 
theories), a similar paradigm shift may be occurring in the social 
sciences. 

The notion of collective consciousness had been used by 
sociologist Durkheim (1951) who emphasised that in traditional 
societies, individual, society and culture form a continuous whole, 
and interact within that field as do the parts of an organism. 
Durkheim described this collective conscience or ‘collective 
consciousness’ as the ‘mind of society’ created when “the 
consciousness of the individuals, instead of remaining isolated, 
becomes grouped and combined” (pp. 310-313). The concept of 
collective consciousness and its relationship to sociology and social 
theory is also central to any explanation of the Maharishi Effect 
(Orme-Johnson, Alexander et al., 1988). For example, Maharishi 
(1978, p. 91) pointed out that: 


Just as the consciousness of an individual determines the 
quality of his thought and behavior, so also there exists another 
type of consciousness for society as a whole: a collective 
consciousness for each family, city, state, or nation, having its 
own reality and the possibility of growth. The quality of the 
collective consciousness of a society is a direct and sensitive 
reflection of the level of consciousness of its individual 
members. 
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Moreover, in Maharishi’s view (1976), the concept of collective 
consciousness goes even deeper in meaning. It is a collective 
consciousness which incorporates not only the level of social 
behaviour interactions but also the level of the unified field. 


Not only space and time come to an end but even where the 
logical cause-and-effect structure of thinking cannot make an 
entrance (cited in Oates, 1985, p. 76). 


Like Durkheim’s concept, this collective consciousness has its own 
integral character greater than the sum of individuals taken 
together. Further, there exists a reciprocal relationship, in that 
collective consciousness is determined by the individuals in society 
yet it in turn influences each member of society (Maharishi, 1976). 

According to Maharishi (1982), coherence in collective 
consciousness is reduced when Natural Law’ is violated by the whole 
population, producing stress, tension, and violence—hence social 
disorder in society, and suffering and problems in individual life. He 
explains that 


All occurrences of violence, negativity, conflict, crises, or 
problems in any society are just the expression of growth of 
stress in collective consciousness. When the level of stress 
becomes sufficiently great, it bursts out into large-scale 
violence, war, and civil uprising necessitating military action. 
(Maharishi, 1979, p. 38) 


Michael Dillbeck (1988) was the first researcher to publish the 
effects of the Extended Maharishi Effect—in the Journal of Mind and 
Behaviour—for his experiment on four different groups reaching the 
V1% simultaneously, all with respect to crime. The editor of that 
journal, Raymond Russ, professor of psychology at the University of 
Maine, stated that: 


The theory being proposed was a complete departure from the 
norm in either psychology or sociology but this study was well 
done...with solid evidence. I didn’t see how I could deny that 
paper publication. (cited in Oates, 2002, p. 49) 
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Said Dillbeck: 


These findings give credence to a field theory of consciousness. 
The proportion of participants in the TM-Sidhi program was 
extremely small in each experiment, and because the 
participants were often involved in residential courses of 
limited duration in which they did not interact with the general 
population, it seems impossible that they could have affected 
society by any direct personal interaction. Thus, it appears that 
some kind of field effect is implied by these results, by virtue of 
which an influence is spread throughout a social system. (cited 
in Oates, 2002, p. 50) 


PART 2: IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK 


According to Jeffry Galper (1975, p. 42), 50 years ago the goal of 
social work was the emergence of 


a society in which every person is afforded maximum 
opportunity to enrich his or her spiritual, psychological, 
physical and intellectual well-being. 


Michael Simpkin (1979) added at the time that social work seeks to 
examine and improve human relationships, and that as a profession 
it has a licensed mandate to seek social change. 

More recently in 2014, the International Federation of Social 
Work (IFSW) and the International Association of Schools of Social 
Workers (IASSW) agreed upon a global definition of social work that 
gives credence to this notion of promoting social change. 


Social work is a practice-based profession and an academic 
discipline that promotes social change and development, social 
cohesion, and the empowerment and liberation of people. 
Principles of social justice, human rights, collective 
responsibility and respect for diversities are central to social 
work. Underpinned by theories of social work, social sciences, 
humanities and indigenous knowledge, social work engages 
people and structures to address life challenges and enhance 
wellbeing (International Federation of Social Work, 2014, cited 
in Flaherty, 2018). 
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Flaherty (2018) also cites the Canadian profession of social work as 
having a code of conduct and teaching skills for practice that can 
facilitate positive change from the individual to the global (Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, 2005). Additionally, that “the social 
work profession is dedicated to the welfare and self-realisation of all 
people” and that “The profession has a particular interest in the 
needs and the empowerment of people who are vulnerable, 
oppressed, and/or living in poverty”. What is particularly relevant 
for social work then, is the amount of suffering by individuals in 
society and to seek social change in order to prevent this. 

What is particularly relevant for social workers then is the amount 
of suffering by individuals in society, and to seek social change in order to 
prevent it. 

It should also be pointed out that the welfare and well-being of 
social workers, too, is important and has been recently considered 
central to social work’s mission. For example, Martin, Myers and 
Brinckman (2020, p. 74) have recently pointed out that 


The social work field is filled with dedicated, self-sacrificing 
professionals willing to help those most in need. In an effort to 
do their best for others, they often forget to prioritize 
themselves. This lack of self-care leads to greater risks of 
burnout, compassion fatigue, vicarious trauma, and other 
workplace hazards. Prioritizing social worker well-being, 
achieved through personal and organizational self-care 
practices, has the ability to sustain individuals and the overall 
profession. 


Suffering can result from direct physical or emotional violence 
(ranging from wars to homicide, assault, rape, motor vehicle 
accidents, drug abuse, domestic violence and child abuse). Suffering 
can also result from direct physical or emotional violence (ranging 
from wars to homicide, assault, rape, motor vehicle accidents, drug 
abuse, domestic violence and child abuse). As noted above, for social 
workers it can be the result of burnout, compassion fatigue, and/or 
vicarious trauma. Suffering can also result from indirect structural 
violence (such as unemployment, poverty, and other forms of 
systemic oppression). 

According to Dasgupta (1979, 1985), the term ‘structural 
violence’ was first used by Johan Galtung (Dilts et al., 2012), and 
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more recently has been cast as a violation of basic human rights (Ho, 
2007). Dasgupta (1979) stated that: “Peacelessness, often a product 
of society, and of the structure of social institutions, leads to 
exploitation and violence” and “The damage that structural violence 
inflicts quite often goes unnoticed.” According to Iain Atack (2009), 
Galtung added a third major category to his original dichotomy in the 
form of cultural violence some years later in 1990. Cultural violence 
includes the norms, attitudes and beliefs, within a society that allow 
or facilitate the use of direct violence or the perpetration of 
structural violence. 


In Galtung’s view, it does seem that cultural violence, or the 
ideologies justifying widespread poverty and inequality, and 
the use of armed force, is fundamental to the persistence of 
both direct and structural violence as basic characteristics of 
so many societies around the world today. This is the case in 
so-called developed as well as developing countries, and as 
part of the relationship between these countries on the global 
level. (Atack, 2009, p. 441). 


Therefore, one of the major goals of social work is to eradicate 
suffering in society by reducing all forms of violence and disorder. 

In 2024, we are living in the uncertainty of the extreme threat 
of violence with the very survival of humanity and our planet at 
risk—two major concurrent wars in Ukraine/Russia and in the 
Middle East, between Israel and Palestine/Gaza/Iran, that at any 
time can erupt and engulf the entire planet. Iain Atack (2009) talks 
about the existence of peace as an absence of violence and the 
existence of peace-promoting structures. It is to this latter area that 
social work is most conducive. 

Maureen Flaherty (2018) explores the connections between 
social work and peacebuilding pointing out that “in our very 
troubled world today, people often feel helpless, and question what 
one person can do to make change, to build peace, often thinking only 
of the big picture—world peace.” She argues (2018) that: 


What might be considered smaller acts of positive relationship 


are the essential components of peace building—individual 
and community acts. 
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In exploring the contributions that social workers can and do make 
toward building a more peaceful, just world, Flaherty (2018) finds 
that social work can be a much-needed resource to further develop 
theory and practice that contributes to peace building. She 
encourages more in-depth and purposeful dialogue between Social 
Work and the newer (50 years old) field of Peace and Conflict Studies 
since both disciplines value highly work with communities, systems 
theory, advocacy and empowerment. 

In fact a community social work course on peace in the social 
work department at the University of Sydney during the same year 
(1985) as this research, eventually morphed into a Centre/Institute 
for Peace and Conflict Studies. Then, in 1998, The Sydney Peace 
Foundation was inaugurated to promote peace, justice, and non- 
violence and annually award Australia’s only International Peace 
Prize, the Sydney Peace prize, which continues today. Back at that 
early time the department of social work also authorised a student 
community placement with a council community social worker to 
work with a local peace group in writing up a submission for peace 
studies to be taught in schools. The department also held a ‘non- 
violence’ course over the summer break for social workers working 
in the field. 

Recently, social work has also embraced other larger-scale 
social issues, such as climate change: 


.. the social work community is taking more proactive steps to 
respond to global issues and develop innovative theories and 
interventions, such as the newly-defined ‘green social work’ to 
address climate and the environment. The global ?? caused by 
climate change, environmental degradation, and food and 
water insecurity has accelerated global inequalities. 
Advocates of green social work argue that the role of social 
work in intersecting between people and policy can ensure that 
the human rights of the most vulnerable are protected and that 
socially just solutions are enacted. 


Professor Leni Dominelli, the earliest pioneer of green social 
work, has forcefully explored the concept and its role in using 
environmental crises to address poverty and other forms of 
social inequalities, obtain more equitable allocations of limited 
natural resources, and tackle global sociopolitical forces that 
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have a damaging impact on the quality of life or poor and 
marginalized populations at local levels. (Healey & Thomas, 
2020, p. xvii) 


The results of this study support the original hypothesis that the 
Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field generates increased 
coherence in society. Falls in both traffic accidents and 
unemployment suggest that social disorder, and hence violence and 
suffering, decrease. At the same time, the simultaneous increase in 
the stock market suggests increased business confidence and 
economic prosperity. 

The enormous personal suffering to victims and their families, 
both in physical and psychological terms, from both traffic accidents 
(direct violence) and unemployment (indirect violence) is 
something social workers see every day: 


= Fatal traffic accidents are considered one of the biggest 
social problems in terms of public health for western 
countries (NSW Department of Health, 1985; Vardi, 2014). 
In addition, any serious injury results in a need for social 
rehabilitation: incapacity and disability in daily living, loss 
of income and work capacity, and the inability to maintain 
and enjoy good health; and 


= The unemployed are forced to seek assistance from welfare 
agencies for unemployment benefits, material goods or 
counselling. Jahoda (1982) and others (e.g., Gedikli et al., 
2023; Pultz, Hansen, & Jepsen, 2021) have suggested that 
rather than purely economic deprivation, the unemployed 
have a particular psychological suffering due to the loss of 
fulfilling deep-seated needs and experiences provided by 
the organisational structure of employment. 


The Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field is therefore 
particularly relevant for social work by preventing suffering in the 
first place. Quite simply, if it reduces suffering and improves the 
quality of life across a society as a whole, then, is this not the social 
change that Simpkin (1979) earlier was referring to when he implied 
that social work as a profession has a licensed mandate to seek? 
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In a capitalist economy a sound stock index generally reflects 
confidence by the business sector in future investment so it was 
predicted that this would show an increase rather than a decrease. 

Economics is concerned with the production, distribution and 
consumption of resources to satisfy human needs. It is recognised 
that these needs are usually only seen in material terms by 
economics, and that the economy is therefore highly dependent 
upon material growth. Yet the satisfaction of consumer demands 
alone does not necessarily equate with satisfaction of people’s wants 
and needs (Taylor-Gooby & Dale, 1981). Arguments in the literature 
suggest that wants and needs are socially moulded (Galbraith & 
Hirsch, cited in Taylor-Gooby & Dale, 1981) and that growth only 
leads to ‘conspicuous consumption’ governed by fashion (Eckhardt, 
Belk, & Wilson, 2015; Hirsch, 1977; Veblin, 1957). Hirsch (1977) had 
earlier highlighted the notion of ‘social limits’ in which everyone’s 
expectations can never be fully realised as consumption takes a 
relative social status aspect. 

Maharishi’s (1966, p. 215) theory acknowledges such 
limitations with orthodox economics. As he said: “If the field of 
economics is limited to creating material abundance alone it would 
appear to defeat its purpose”. The important point here is material 
production alone cannot satisfy human needs and that material 
growth needs to be balanced by other factors such as inner 
contentment. As Maharishi (1966, p. 214) also said: “If man’s 
contentment is not achieved, the very purpose of economics is 
defeated.” Therefore, measurement of any economic growth 
indicator, such as a stock index, can only become meaningful when 
balanced with other social indicators. 

Material production when viewed in the right context is 
important. Maslow (1954) confirmed this when he suggested that 
fulfillment of basic material needs is a precondition before 
fulfillment of higher level needs. Denial of such basic necessities as 
food, clothing and shelter can be seen as a form of structural 
violence. 

The significance of economics for social work is particularly 
highlighted by the development of the welfare state from the end of 
the 19t century in all advanced industrial countries. Today, it is 
central to our understanding of modern political, economic and 
social life. Its material development in the growth of social services 
and the expansion of state spending has been well charted (Gough, 
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1979; Sleeman, 1979, as cited in Taylor-Gooby & Dale, 1981). Prior 
to industrialisation, social services were mainly administered by 
religious groups. In modern times, these ever-increasing social 
needs led to government intervention and the birth of the social 
work profession. 


Discussion 


Ian Atack (2009) takes us beyond Galtung’s categories of violence 
and highlights the role of human agency in achieving positive or 
beneficial social change. He draws on the work of the great Brazilian 
educator, Paulo Freire, who saw that the poor and oppressed have 
the capacity to become agents of their own destiny through 
transformational processes of education. His emphasis on human 
agency as a source of significant social change is a central theme of 
his seminal work, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 


It is as transforming and creative beings that men, in their 
permanent relations with reality, produce not only material 
goods—tangible objects—but also social institutions, ideas 
and concepts” (Freire, 1972, p. 73). 


Freire emphasised that development education plays a crucial role 
in providing an awareness of the transformative potential of human 
agency. The Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field takes this 
even further by introducing the power of a transformational human 
‘group agency’ for achieving positive social change. It does this by 
engaging simultaneously, many individual minds within the group 
with a much deeper field level of consciousness that can be directly 
experienced through transcendental meditation and that is in 
alignment with the unified field of all the laws of nature. Its power 
resides in the collective mind of many individuals together at the 
same time in a group, contacting this deeper, unified field through 
Transcendental Meditation and the TM-Sidhi program. 

The effect of this technology then, relies heavily on the value of 
people—of the deepest silent level of human consciousness at the 
level of the unified field of all the laws of nature. 

The V1% formula means that the effect of every extra person 
in the group grows exponentially rather than linearly. For example, 
having 24 in the group would affect a population of 57,600 but 
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adding just one extra person to a group of 25 would affect a 


population 62,500—an increase of 4,900 people. 
Looking at larger numbers, the effect of the group is even more 
pronounced. For instance , a population of 202,500 (what could bea 


local government area), would require a group of 45 people. Once 


the group reaches 45, just one extra person increases the affected 


population by 9,100 to a total of 211,600, as shown in Figure 3. 


Affected . 
Example f Population 
Group Size Population : 
Groups : Differences 
Size 

(1) 24 57,600 

(2) 25 62,500 4,900 ((2)-(1)) 

(3) 45 202,500 

(4) 46 211,600 9,100 (4) - (3)) 


Figure 3: Potential impact of various group sizes. 


According to Oates (2002), this approach: 


is based on the most precious knowledge of seers and sages in 
every age—how the human mind can gain direct access to, and 
harness, the limitless power of the intelligence of nature. 
(Oates, 2002, p 6). 


The Transcendental Meditation technique is so simple and effortless 
that school age children can learn it—the only pre-requisite is to 
have a human nervous system. As explained by Oates, (2002): 


[Maharishi] is the first teacher of meditation in many centuries 
to revive the Vedic truth that meditation is not based on 
individual effort, on arduous concentration, but rather takes 
place spontaneously and naturally once the mind is given the 
correct start. It is this transformation in understanding, 
embodied in his Transcendental Meditation technique, which 
has opened the benefits of meditation to all people everywhere. 
(Oates, 2002, p16). 
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Future Directions 


In no way does the Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field oppose 
theories and practices currently existing in the discipline of social 
work. What it does offer is a holistic view of the world and a parallel, 
additional intervention strategy on a much deeper level of reality 
(deeper than the electromagnetic or nuclear levels) than what has 
previously been practised. 

It is essentially a preventive focus yet, unlike most preventative 
measures, its effect can be almost instantly measured, costs little, 
and is simple to implement. It is also people oriented. The level of 
intervention of this technology at the deepest level of consciousness 
suggests a new dimension to the social sciences which could provide 
enormous additional knowledge to the field of social work. 


Recommendations 


1. The statistically highly significant results of this study 
indicate that opportunities should be provided to enable 
this research to be replicated. Social indicators even more 
relevant for social work, and that have not yet been tested, 
include domestic violence, rape, and child abuse. Because 
these topics are often taboo, any public data are frequently 
hidden or at best, unreliable. As these topics continue to 
become more exposed in society, accompanying public data 
will become more reliable and accessible. 


2. The other area that could be further explored is indirect or 
structural violence. If the effect of this technology is to bring 
more balance to a society, the question arises: does the rate 
of impact of the Maharishi Effect vary across different 
population subgroups? One could argue that man-made 
structures of any society favour some groups, and not 
others, for the distribution of its resources. Could those 
groups who may experience more suffering achieve more 
balance and recover faster than those groups with less 
suffering? 

An attempt was made in this Australian study to 
investigate this when looking at unemployment data as the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics records men and women 
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separately. While total unemployment was looked at for the 
time series analysis, time prevented looking also at these 
gender break-downs. However, a quick glance at the raw 
data for January showed that for men, unemployment 
stabilised, while for women, on the other hand, there was a 
marked drop in unemployment. 


. Government Level: From a government perspective, in 


financial terms alone, the need for disability pensions and 
unemployment benefits resulting from traffic accidents and 
unemployment respectively are an enormous burden on the 
welfare sector. Increases in traffic accidents and 
unemployment necessitate increases in health and welfare 
spending and of course social work services. 

Yet governments of all persuasions continually face 
pressures to cut social spending. The continued increases 
stretch society’s limits financially and it becomes 
unsustainable. Therefore, the Maharishi Technology of the 
Unified Field, because of its preventative approach in 
reducing both human suffering and government spending, 
could be of enormous benefit to governments. Two options 
are suggested: 


A. At the federal or state level, a study ofa group of 500 
(approximately the V1% of Australia’s population 
today) practising the Maharishi Technology of the 
Unified Field could be organised from within the 
social services/welfare departments (or even 
jointly with health departments) choosing social 
indicators of most relevance to social services (and 
health). They would then be able to see exactly how 
much this technology could benefit them. 


B. At the local government area (LGA), existing 
structures could be used almost immediately to 
implement this technology and on a sustainable 
basis. For example, the role of existing community 
social workers (in addition to identifying 
deficiencies in local social services) is to help build 
an environment within their communities that 
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makes residents, especially the marginalised, feel 
integrated and empowered, including the 
empowering of local natural leaders. These 
community social workers could be the organisers 
and facilitators of groups who already receive 
pensions or benefits from the government such as 
the unemployed and the aged/retired who 
voluntarily want to be involved in giving more 
meaning and purpose to their lives and their 
communities. 

Over time, the social workers would empower 
natural community leaders to take over the 
leadership roles from them. Hundreds of these 
sustainable community groups could easily be 
organised not only across local government areas in 
all major cities but also in outer regions. The only 
additional funding needed would be for training the 
participants in the Maharishi Technology of the 
Unified Field—the Transcendental Meditation and 
TM-Sidhi program. This would be required in two 
stages: first for learning the basic Transcendental 
Meditation technique and then second a few 
months later for the addition of the Transcendental 
Meditation-Sidhi program. Though voluntary, a 
commitment would also be needed by each 
participant to practise in a group for a specified 
time period. 


What we have learned from the Fergusson et al. (2023) study of 
school children in Peru is that we do not have to wait until the full 
program is learned by individuals before some field effects of the 
group practice of the basic Transcendental Meditation technique are 
noticed. This makes the implementation of the entire project more 
feasible in that funding can be split into two stages, initially through 
a grant by the local council to cover the first stage of teaching the 
Transcendental Meditation technique to all individuals in the group. 
Implementation then becomes easier and faster. 

Community social workers may even decide to learn 
Transcendental Meditation and join these groups themselves. 
Martin, Myers and Brinckman (2020, p74) have pointed out that 
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social workers often forget to prioritize themselves and this lack of 
self-care leads to greater risks of burnout, compassion fatigue, and 
vicarious trauma. They emphasize this need for self-care needs to be 
addressed, either personally or in organisational work place 
structures. Minimisation of this suffering is something that 
Transcendental Meditation is particularly well suited to (see Nestor, 
Lawson and Fischer, 2023). 

Social workers are aware of the need for connection between 
people but this is usually by direct personal interaction. Community 
social workers already work on a preventative basis by looking at 
connection and integration of people in entire communities, yet 
again this is limited to behavioural actions. As Dillbeck (1987) 
implied, the Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field takes this a 
step further by connecting people at a much deeper, underlying field 
level of consciousness—where everyone is automatically connected 
because it allows direct experience of this level. Intervention at this 
level achieves significant and immediate results as this study 
indicates. 
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ENDNOTES 


1 Author’s note: This study is an expanded version of my Bachelor of Social Work 
(Honours) thesis conducted at the University of Sydney, Australia, in 1986, 
titled ‘What does the Maharishi Technology of the Unified Field mean for social 
work: A study in Australia’. It is also based on a summary of the same research 
in: Gowing Price, S. (2011). What does the Maharishi Technology of the Unified 
Field mean for social work? A study in Australia. In M. C. Dillbeck (Ed.), 
Scientific research on Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi 
program: Collected papers (vol. 6) (pp. 4089-4090). Maharishi University of 
Management Press. I would like to thank my first supervisor, Christian 
Alexander, for having the flexibility and breadth of vision to accept my 
challenging thesis topic. I would especially like to also thank my second 
supervisor, Alec Pemberton, without whom this thesis would not have been 
completed. I am deeply grateful to my husband, Dr John Price, who after 40 
years helped me resurrect this research for publication. 

2 Transcendental Meditation is a simple, natural and effortless procedure which 
allows the conscious mind to experience finer and less-excited levels of the 
thinking process until it transcends the subtlest aspect of thought. Pioneering 
physiological research was conducted on the technique by R. Kieth Wallace 
(1970). 

3 For example, Dr Vernon Katz reported that “Maharishi is on record in an 
Innsbruck, Austria, newspaper, Tiroler Tageszeitung, 23 July 1962, as saying 
that ‘while ten percent would be ideal, even if only one percent of the world’s 
population meditated it would be sufficient to do away with the hatred that 
causes war”, see: Katz, V. (2011). Conversations with Maharishi: Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi speaks about the full development of human consciousness (vol. 1). 
Maharishi University of Management Press, p. 60. 
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The Transcendental Meditation-Sidhi program is a natural extension of the 
Transcendental Meditation program. The techniques are mental procedures 
practised during the period of the Transcendental Meditation program and are 
designed to develop specific channels of psychophysiological functioning, such 
as sensory abilities, developed emotional virtues, etc. 

This technology is called a ‘technology of the unified field’ because its basic 
principle is that the unified field, which is the ultimate reality of physical 
existence, is a reality that can be comprehended by the mind through 
systematic direct experience. It has also specifically been named the Maharishi 
Technology of the Unified Field in honour of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, who 
derived this technology from ancient Vedic knowledge. 

Most previous studies on the Maharishi Effect use time-series analysis, which 
was new to the social sciences in Australia at that time. To keep the statistical 
methodology as similar to and as rigorous as other existing research, the author 
is grateful for the support of Dr John Davies who helped with the time-series 
analysis carried out at Maharishi International University. 

The 20 overseas companies on the Australian Stock Market do not significantly 
affect the Index as only 1-2 percent of their shares are registered in Australia. 
The number of participants for each week of the Assembly were supplied by 
the Transcendental Meditation organisation of Australia: Week one = 187; 
Week two = 400; Week three = 82; and Week four = 36. 

Natural Law, as referred to here, is the same concept as used in the physical 
sciences, with the laws of nature maintaining order in the universe. 
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